UXDER   THE   BOURBOXS
there and then. They distrusted each other. But the
interview closed "with Xey being instructed to reioin his
column at Dijon, then march to Paris.
On the day of his arrival at Dijon, the 19111, the Court
left Paris for Ghent. Sixty cart-loads of silver accom-
Eanied the procession of courtiers, peers, and deputies,
ut Louis was moaning the loss of six clean shirts and
his old slippers, which had almost grown to his feet.
Macdonald, who continued wearing the white, bundled
the jejune assembly out of danger; while *Lons: Boots' and
the spectre of the Grand Array neared from the south. T
Reaching Paris on the 23rd, Ney was immediately
ordered to make a tour of inspection of the northern
and eastern districts. This occupied him for nearly a
month, during which, from his base at Lille, he examined
the fortresses, gauged public opinion, and suggested
changes in the civil and military organizations.
It was highly exacting work for a man who was still
leaving, at every point of his travels, the mark of be-
wilderment. Night after night found him sleepless;
suicide was often in his thoughts; while periods of gloom
were broken by bursts of hysteria when he railed at the
'corrupt', 'rascally', and 'cowardly' Bourbons. Those
who remained friendly and recollected, with honour, the
Ney of 1812, deplored his attitude. But in the eyes of
more he was held suspect or condemned as a renegade,
which knowledge added to his mental and moral ex-
haustion.
Throughout the country the miracle of raising another
great army was being accomplished. Commands were
given to those of the Marshals who had returned, soon
or late, to service. Soult was Chief of Staff; Davout,
Minister of War; Massena governed Paris; Suchet covered
the Alps; Mortier took over the Young Guard; Grouchy
received his baton. Coalesced Europe, having declared
Napoleon an outlaw, 'was arming against him; but ^vlichel
Ney still waited a dispatch from the War Office.
1 See Note 2.
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